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ONE SHILLING 


of the 
crime 


“The most important political trial in 
the history of the United States ’—that’s 
how Jay Miller of the Tiberal American 
Civil Liberties Union has described it— 
opened in Chicago on September 24. 


On trial are the eight “ Conspirators * 
picked out by the United States govern- 
ment to stand trial for bringing about 
the Great Chicago Police Riot which 
destroyed Hubert Humphrey’s electoral 
hopes. 


For three months the courtroom will 
become, in the words of one of the Con- 
spirators, Rennie Davis of SDS, “the 
schoolroom of America”. At the end of 
that time, the defendants can expect 
sentences of up to 10 years apiece, and 
fines of up to $20,000 each. 


Outside the courtroom there will be the 
counterpoint of mounting activity and 
demonstrations across the country direct- 
ed at the continuing war in Vietnam, and 
the rottenness in American society of 
which it is the expression. 


? 


The importance of the trial is both 
political and legal. Legal because of the 
methods by which the _ threatened 
authorities are trying to defend them- 
selves; political because of the targets 
they have selected. 


“In this case more than in prior cases, 
every branch of government has reached 
out in the most self-conscious fashion in 
an attempt to imprison leaders of radical 
dissent in the United States,” wrote 
Roger A. Lowenstein in the American 
radical weekly Guardian (August 30). 


“This time it is not a gentle pediatri- 
cian or an articulate Yale chaplain seek- 
ing an honourable confrontation with 
the war machine; it is a crackdown on 
what the government believes to be hard 
core revolutionary cadres.” 


Back in February another of the Con- 
spirators, Yippie Jerry Rubin said, 
“Chicago was our Fort Sumter.” And 
that is how those responsible for draw- 
ing up the indictments appear to see 


REBELLION IN 


WESTERN 


Roger Moody writes: Some calli it 
“rebellion”, others “riot”. But one 
thing is clear. All is far from well in 
Nigeria’s Western State. 


There have been tax disturbances in a 
number of areas of the Western State 
for almost a year. Most observers agree 
that there is an immediate economic 
reason for this—an income tax rate of 
£3 5s per year, ‘“a sum many villagers 
are hard pressed to find in a season when 
crops have been poor” (Economist, 


September 27). 


The Ayoola Report into the early dis- 
turbances condemned what it called the 


NIGERIA 


“brutal and barbaric” tax raid system, 
and added that the State suffered from 
a particularly bad cocoa harvest in 
1968. But the tax system is only one 
aspect of a complex of “political insta- 
bility’ (Ayoola) from which the State 
has suffered for nearly seven years. 


It is this mixture of economic grievance, 
tribal faction-fighting, opposition to 
military government, and opposition to 
the war itself, which two weeks ago 
caused the Military Governor of Western 
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CONSPIRACY TRIAL 


Chicago 8 
return to 
the scene 


things—in their eyes, too, the Battle of 
Chicago was the start of a Civil War, 
and the rebels are getting no quarter. 


The whole American radical movement 
is represented among the Conspirators. 
There’s Dave Dellinger, editor of Libera- 
tion, for the pacifists; Abbie Hoffman and 
Jerry Rubin for the Yippies; Tom 
Hayden and Rennie Davis for SDS; John 
Froines, late of Berkeley; with Lee 
Weiner the only Chicagoan; and Bobby 
Seale for the Black Panthers. 


In the attempt to get these eight, wierd 
and wonderful violations of legal custom 
and civil liberties are being engaged in. 
The Chicago trial is the first ever under 
the section of the 1968 Civil Rights 
Act, which made it a federal crime to 
cross a State line with the intent of in- 
citing or participating in a riot. A law 
which is so vague and all embracing that 
it can—and will—be used to attack any 
kind of protest. 


In fact, in this case the Prosecutor has 
rather blown the gaff by declaring his 
aim to be to show that the defendants 
had conspired to produce a “ physical 
confrontation between protesters and 
police ”. In other words, he doesn’t even 
feel it mecessary to prove any intent to 
attack the police. 


Or as Jerry Rubin put. it: “The cops 
rioted in Chicago. But our long hair 
incited the cops to riot. We are guilty 
because our long hair was an incitement 
to riot.” (Though this does not apply to 
balding 54-year-old Dave Dellinger.) 


Next there is the use of wire-tapping 
and bugging. Back in June, in Newark, 
12 volumes of horrendous, illegally- 
obtained electronic eavesdropping of 
leading Mafia figures casually discussing 
various gang killings were handed over 
by the US Attorney’s office to a defence 
attorney. On the following day, federal 
law officers declared to the press that 
Supreme Court decisions made it impos- 
sible for them to use the transcripts to 
prosecute Mafia leaders. 


On the very next day, June 13, the 
government admitted that they had 


electronically bugged conversations in- 
volving five of the Conspirators—-but that 
in this case they were legally entitled 
to do so, and to make use of them, be- 


cause the matter involved “internal 
security”. They have refused to hand 
over transcripts. 


Or there is the whole question of legal 
representation. Judge Julius J. Hoffman, 
74 (he is no relation to Abbie—the coin- 
cidence of names promises to add to the 
farcical quality of the whole proceedings) 
has already put two lawyers in jail for 
contempt of court in that they objected 
by cable to taking over the case of Bobby 
Seale whose chosen lawyer is getting 
over a gall-bladder operation. 


Judge Hoffman has also slapped con- 
tempt of court citations on two other 
defence lawyers for commenting on the 
case out of court. (The Judge himself, 
however, comments fairly freely outside 
court, In the hearing of a Washington 
Post reporter, he described one of the 
lawyers whose out-of-court comments he 
has objected to as “this wild man’”’.) 


There has also been one case in which it 
can fairly be claimed that Judge 
Hoffman tampered with a relatively 
sympathetic (to the defence) jury mem- 
ber, by showing her a threatening letter 
which had been kept from her by her 
family, with the result that she declared 
that she could no longer render an 
impartial verdict. 


Two jury members were sent similar 
notes, reading “We are watching you. 
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Photo: As the Conspiracy trial 
opened in Chicago last month this 
giant papier-mache pig was carried 
through the streets. Pigasus, a live 
pig, was the Yippies’ candidate at 
the Democratic Convention last 
year. They believe the pig rules in 
America right now. 
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CHRIS HUXLEY 


indicts 


colleges of education 


—‘the most reactionary sector 
of higher education’ : 


WHO. WILL 


TEACH 


THE 


TEACHERS? 


The “student revolt” has thrown the 
whole system of higher education into 
question. But, oddly enough, the great 
bulk of radical criticism that it has 
generated has been directed at the most 
liberal sector—the universities—whilst 
there has been hardly a word of public 
criticism of the most reactionary sector 
—the colleges of education. 


Recently, however, there have been some 
signs that the colleges are about to get 
the critical attention they deserve; wit- 
ness the concern of the parliamentary 
select committee on higher education to 
investigate the colleges as well as the 
universities. This switch of focus comes 
none too soon—for far too Jong this 
most oppressive and backward sphere of 
education has remained unchallenged. 


My aim in this article is to add to the 
body of literature critical of the colleges 
of education by describing the principal 
characteristics of one institution which 
I once had the misfortune to teach in. 
It is my belief that this will illustrate 
some of the general shortcomings of the 
system of teacher training in this 
country. 


The college that I taught in, like so 
many others over the past decade, has 
gone through a period of very rapid 
change and expansion. After half a 
century as a single-sex institution it is 
now a mixed college; it has completed an 
ambitious building programme and has 
acquired first-class premises and facili- 
ties as a result. It has secured the 
services of a “dynamic” Principal with 
a reputation for non-conformity; it has 
recruited many new teachers and has 
introduced new studies and teaching 
methods. 


A good part of the inheritance of petty 
regulations has been demolished and 
formal obstacles to student union and 
political activity have been removed. The 
college receives, as a rule, a good press 
and it has, as far as I can gather, a good 
reputation in the educational world. On 
the face of it, this college is a model 
of its kind. 


But behind the bright modern facade 
which this college presents to the world 
—and which its rulers so artfully and 
energetically strive to maintain—are in- 
competence, oppression and reaction. The 
real college has an authority system 
which is harsh and despotic, an admini- 
strative system which is sluggish and 
over-bureaucratised and an educational 
system which is antiquated and ineffec- 
tual. The college is in reality an authori- 
tarian mediocrity. 


CONWAY MEMORIAL LECTURE 


Tuesday, October 14, 7.30 pm 


Dr James Hemming on The Alternative 
Society. (Chairman Lionel Elvin, MA. 
Adm 2s 6d. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, London WC1. (01-242 8032) 


This is a large claim and obviously in 
an article of this kind, it can only be 
sustained in a limited and impressionistic 
way. Hence the analysis that follows is 
highly generalised and it certainly can- 
not pretend to be comprehensive. I can 
only write about those aspects of the 
college that I had direct experience of, 
or concerning which IJ received reliable 
second-hand information. 


There are thus a number of important 
matters, e.g. the decision-making process 
at the highest levels, about which I have 
little or nothing to say. I have also had 
to simplify a great deal; I write about 
what I consider to be the dominant 
trends and cannot note the many excep- 
tions. There were liberal staff, able 
teachers, modest teachers, even rebel- 
lious teachers; there were some quite 
considerable educational achievements 
both at the staff and the student level; 
but these were variations from the norm. 


My account is also subjective and highly 
coloured by the anger which the college 
aroused (and still arouses) in me. I 
make no apology for this—it seems to 
me that rage is a proper reaction to the 
state of affairs I describe. 


There are four aspects of the structure, 
life and activities of the college which 
I want to describe: its authority system, 
its human relations, its system of educa- 
tion, and its public relations. 


A pure 
autocracy 


Although there were some embryonic 
“ democratic” forms, the college was in 
fact a pure autocracy, and the Principal 
was, in every sense of the word, an 
autocrat. His power was near absolute 
in every sphere. He was an official or 
ex-official member of every major staff 
and student body (including the 
Students’ Union Council) and he used 
his rights to the full, rarely absenting 
himself from any meeting of any signi- 
ficance. 


At these meetings the Principal exerted 
his influence to the utmost, and because 
most people were afraid of him and 
because they knew that, in the last 
analysis, he had the final say anyway, he 
almost invariably got his way. Not that, 
in any case, there was much opposition 
—the Principal was so overpowering and 
the staff so timorous that the best they 
could manage was an occasional token 
resistance. 

By far the most important “ participa- 
tory’ body was the general staff meet- 
ing, a near obligatory gathering of the 
whole staff presided over by the 
Principal or, in his absence, by his 
deputy. A more grotesque caricature of 
a democratic assembly it would be 


dominated by the Principal and thus 
operated in practice as an extension of 
his system of autocratic government. 


These meetings served his ends very 
nicely. He used them to rubber-stamp 
decisions he had already made. More 
importantly he utilised them in order to 
secure endorsement for whatever new 
proposals and recommendations he cared 
to put before us; they could then go 
forward as the “collective” decision, 
democratically arrived at. This in turn 
served as proof of the ‘“ advanced” 
nature of democracy in the college and 
of the benevolent character of his rule. 


I may say that with a few exceptions, 
the staff did not want any real say or 
any real involvement in the running of 
the college, and the last thing on earth 
they wanted to do was to challenge the 
Principal’s authority. Some indeed were 
opposed to the holding of staff meetings 
—not because they were irksome and 
undemocratic—but because they demand- 
ed a degree of participation in the run- 
ning of the college which they did not 
want. 


These lecturers would have been quite 
happy to leave all decision-making 
powers in the hands of the Principal. 
One or two even considered the staff and 
like meetings to represent dangerous 
concessions to the spirit of bolshevism! 
And on the rare occasions when it 
seemed that there was a chance of some 
executive powers being passed into their 
hands they backed away in terror at the 
prospect. 


Although these tyrannical tendencies 
were duplicated at every level of the 
college hierarchy, the day-to-day face 
of staff and administrative authority was 
tolerably benevolent. The staff liked to 
think of themselves as benign creatures 
and indeed for a good deal of the time 
this is how they appeared. But let any 
student move out of line, then the staff’s 
underlying authoritarianism revealed it- 
self. 

The staff were in fact very sensitive to 
signs of deviancy, non-conformity and 
rebelliousness and pursued malcontents 
and wrongdoers with a concentrated 
venom. In moments of fury they would 
inflict harsh and summary punishments; 
thus I recall one student who was rusti- 
cated for a whole term—for a parking 
offence! Some of the hard-case authori- 
tarians conducted personal vendettas 
against students who had offended them. 


The punitiveness of the staff was related 
to their incredibly conventional and 
moralistic portrait of the “good 
student”. This paragon was a polite, 
sober, hard-working fellow who did what 
he was told, was properly grateful for 
all that his superiors were doing for 
him and emerged, ultimately, as a 
“credit” to the College. Teaching on 
this view, was rather like taking holy 
orders; accolytes were expected to take 
vows of obedience and abstinence. 


Students who broke minor attendance or 


difficult to imagine. It was completely _ 


residence regulations were deemed to 
lack the requisite level of ‘ responsi- 
bility” and “maturity” needed by pro- 
spective teachers. Students who were 
too forward in: their criticism of received 
ideas, too vehement in _ discussion, 
students who deviated in respect of dress 
or deportment or who appeared to show 
an unseemly interest in wine, women 
and song were written-off as ‘ unsuit- 
able” for teaching. They were lectured 
on their moral failings and their suppos- 
ed shortcomings were placed on file and 
played no small part in the final assess- 
ment of their suitability for teaching. 


Every educational institution has its 
rule-book and for all I know there was 
little to choose between the body of 
formal regulations of our college and 
those of other institutions in ‘tertiary ” 
education. But it was not so much the 
number or even the nature of the rules 
which was objectionable, as the manner 
in which they were interpreted and 
enforced. 


The regulations Were applied in a grind- 
ingly persistent, obtrusive, inflexible and 
illiberal manner, Commonly bureaucrats 
ledrn to humanise their bureaucracies 
by taking the rules as general guides to 
action, and they avoid enforcing them in 
a rigid and over-literal way. They 
“bend” the rules, turn a blind eye to 
some transgressions and by so doing 
make their own lives and the lives of 
those they govern, more agreeable. 


Unfortunately these elementary human 
insights were quite lacking in the college. 
The existence and precise character of 
the rules was continuously blazoned 
abroad and penalties for wrong-doing 
spelt out in lavish detail. There was no 
discrimination with respect to the rules; 
ponderous edicts were issued on the most 
pifflling matters and infringements of the 
most minor rules were treated as though 
they were great outrages. 


Members of the staff were harangued 
for their reluctance to enforce insultingly 
petty regulations (thus some of us were 
once treated to a longe tirade from the 
Principal concerning our failure to 
apprehend students who rode motor- 
cycles into college not wearing their 
crash-helmets!) So long as a rule existed 
it had to be enforced and no excuses 
were accepted for neglect of this duty. 


Not only was there this obsession with 
the enforcement of the rules, there was 
an equal obsession to bring new areas 
of existence under law. Unregulated 
activity made the authorities feel uneasy 
and they seized any and every oppor- 
tunity to legislate upon new aspects of 
college life. So we were treated to 
showers of edicts, proclamations, ampli- 
fications, emendations—all concerning 
matters of breath-taking umimportance. 


No matter was too trivial for executive 
pontification. Every nuance of the regula- 
tions was explored. “Problems” were 
constantly being discovered, treated as 
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‘Despite bitter internal divisions, the college was 
always held to be a community .. / 


from page 2 


great issues, debated with much huffing 
and puffing and finally “resolved” in 
a further flurry of petty regulations. Our 
dreadful staff meetings writhed in 
turmoil over these pseudo-problems. 


Cliques and 
obsessions 


There are occupational hazards involved 
in all jobs—in teaching they are princip- 
ally moral, spiritual and emotional. The 
psychological casualties of education 
abounded in this institution. Almost 
every variety of teachers’ disease was 
present: infantilism, philistinism and 
egomania. Also rampant was a particu- 
larly petty and malicious form of 
cliquishness. 


The college was riven by intrigues. 
Cliques formed and reformed on the 
basis of every conceivable distinction: 
age, sex, marital status, seniority, rank, 
teaching experience, qualifications, sub- 
ject, place of residence. Clique members 
probed and poked into every aspect of 
their colleagues’ lives: academic status, 
accomplishment, aspirations, sexual 
character, personal stability. 


Who was falling out with whom, who 
was after which job, whose work was 
unsatisfactory—these were the weighty 
matters that dominated most of the 
tutors’ waking hours. There were scenes, 
“bawlings-out ”, confrontations, retrac- 
tions, embarrassing disclosures, hysteria, 
insults, feuds and deadly quarrels. The 
place fairly seethed with accusation and 
counter-accusation, plot and counter-plot. 


Despite these bitter internal divisions 
and despite the fact that at root the 
relationship between the staff and the 
students was an authoritarian one and 
thus potentially—and in some cases, 
actually—conflict-ridden; the college was 
always held to be a “‘ community ” whose 
members had mutual obligations and a 
common interest in the maintenance and 
advancement of the “ good name” of the 
college. The communal] character of the 
college was indeed an article of faith, 
and it was felt necessary to constantly 
affirm it and proclaim it. 


Hence there was a plethora of “ College” 


activities—college dances, college 
debates, college open days, college ex- 
hibitions, even college “ bonfire nights ”. 
Staff and students were expected on 
these occasions to get together and work 
for the common good. There was much 
concern for the public image of the 
college, and one of the most serious 
crimes that any student could commit 
was to say or do anything which could 


be interpreted, however remotely, as 
discreditable to “the College ”. 
This ‘‘community” was, to a _ large 


extent, manufactured and thus false; it 
was imposed on the college members 
and did not grow spontaneously out of 
their social existence. It was a forced 
corporatism, an authoritarian travesty 
of authentic fraternity. Precisely be- 
cause the structural and psychological 
gulf between staff and students preclud- 
ed any true fellowship, a simulacrum 
of a community had to be conjured into 
existence by edict from above. Hence 
it was a matter of official policy to 
encourage communal activities and the 
communal spirit. 


The college’s educational attainments, 
although much advertised, were not im- 
pressive. One of the main reasons for 
this was the problem of over-work—for 
staff (and students) were terribly over- 
extended. Tutors were expected to give 
a lecture course which usually comprised 
not less than fifteen hours a week, to 
supervise a group of students on teaching 
practice, to maintain a continuous watch- 
ing brief over the activities of their 
tutees and hold counselling sessions 
for them, to do supplementary practical 
and demonstration work and to take on 
a full share of the administrative duties. 


Teachers who tried conscientiously to 
fulfil this programme showed symptoms 
of chronic exhaustion and strain. (One 
colleague told me that he had had to 
give up driving his car to and from 
work because he was in such a state 
of nerves that he couldn’t drive straight 
any more.) Extreme irritability was wide- 
spread. Some teachers were clearly 
neurasthenic and one or two seemed to 
me not far from the brink of nervous 
breakdowns. These strains tended, of 
course, to worsen the already hysterical 
atmosphere in the college. 


The situation was not much better for 
the students; the pressure on them was 
insistent and oppressive. Thus first and 
second-year students averaged between 
20 and 25 fifty-minute classes a week. 
They were also expected to do back- 
ground reading, independent study, essay 


work, practical and field work and thesis 
preparation. The amount of written 
work expected of students was pheno- 
menal. In addition to a mass of essays, 
each student had to produce three or 
four full-length dissertations in his 
college career. On top of this there were 
examinations—of one sort or another— 
to be sat every year. In short the average 
student was expected to be busy morn- 
ing, noon and night. 


In fact, of course, he wasn’t; work- 
dodging developed into a fine art and in 
general students learned to produce the 
minimum that was necessary to keep 
them out of trouble. Their attitude to 
their studies was—on the whole—one 
of bored and cynical resignation. No 
one could see what all the studying was 
for; it was more than would be needed 
for future professional purposes; it was 
too elementary and dull to provide any 
sort of real academic challenge. 


However, the formal timetable require- 
ments were clearly regarded as insuffi- 
cient to keep us (the students and the 
lecturers) busy, because we were treated 
to a deluge of supernumary activities. 
There were ‘‘ workshop ” classes, “ oppor- 
tunity ” classes, “project” classes, drama 
classes, art classes, educational seminars, 
learned addresses, conferences; hardly 
an evening or a weekend went by with- 
out some kind of additional “ educa- 
tional’ event. It is true that most of 
these were billed as “voluntary” but 
there were powerful pressures on both 
staff and students to participate. 


Everything had to be organised and 
formalised, everything had to be 
arranged for students. The idea that they 
might like to take it easy, might be able 
to pursue their own general education, 
had a right to decide how and indeed 
whether at_all they were to “ broaden” 
themselves, the idea that perhaps in 
some situations they might ‘“ know best”, 
these were ideas too outrageous for 
consideration. 


Incompetence, 
braggadocio! 


One very remarkable fact that I dis- 
covered was that many of my colleagues 
didn’t know how to teach—and this in 
an institution whose aim was to teach 
others how to teach! The formal lecture 
was the principal teaching method used, 
and lectures were presented in a 
pedantic, wooden and schoolmasterish 
way. To offset the conspicuous shortcom- 
ings of the basic lecture courses, the 
tutors resorted to various kinds of tech- 
nical and practical gimmicks—audio- 
visual aids, demonstrations, practicals, 
modelling sessions, field trips, and so 
forth. (In general “ practical”? work was 
a great fetish in the college.) 


Lectures were also of a low intellectual 
standard. The stale crusts of the educa- 
tion courses the lecturers themselves had 
received were served-up again for a 
new generation’s consumption. As far as 
I could gather some of the Education 
tutors never got onto the twentieth 
century at all. Certainly I talked to a 
number of third-year students who claim- 
ed that they had never done anything at 
all on the 1944 Education Act and who 
knew next to nothing about the con- 
temporary structure of British education. 


The tutors, moreover, seemed constantly 
to underrate the capacity of their audi- 
ences; they went over the same points 
time and time again, spent inordinate 
amounts of time on very simple ideas 
and rarely ascended above the level of 
the purely concrete. Not surprisingly the 
result was that students grew bored 
and restive and whenever possible drop- 
ped out of classes altogether. 


The educational value of the teaching 
situations was greatly reduced by the 
authoritarian tendencies of the lecturers. 
For although virtually everybody paid 
lip service to the conception of educa- 
tion as a two-sided process requiring 
the active involvement of those being 
taught, in practice this principle was 
largely ignored. Lecturers, with few 
exceptions, treated the students as 


ignorant children in need of guidance 
and correction rather than co-partners in 
an exploratory process. 


Real open discussion and argument was 
rare, if only because teachers showed 
time after time again that they were 
not really prepared to have their views 
openly scrutinised and criticised. In fact 
criticism of ideas was treated as personal 
criticism and as a challenge to the 
tutor’s authority and hence it was often 
met by anger. Consistent dissenters were 
considered to be rude and immature. 
The students’ response to this situation 
was hardly surprising; they adapted, 
becoming pliant and accommodating, 
keeping their real opinions to themselves 
ann resignedly accepting their passive 
role. 


The vocational achievements of the 
college seemed to be hardly better than 
its academic accomplishments. Students 
constantly complained that they received 
far too little realistic and effective 
vocational guidance, finding the combina- 
tion of high-minded platitudes and 
minutely detailed practical-work pro- 
grammes which passed as vocational 
training, of little use. Many said that an 
ounce of teaching practice was worth a 
ton of teaching “theory ”. 


Many seemed to feel that the basic 
Education course was a laborious irrelev- 
ance, and that the college failed in its 
basic education task. Students reported 
that teaching skills were acquired in the 
class-room itself and mentioned the 
“reality shock” of discovering just how 
unprepared they were when they began 
their teaching practice. Amongst those 
with no academic bent (and there were 
many of these) college was regarded as a 
three year bore to be endured until real 
work came along. 


The dismal situation described above 
might have been slightly redeemed if 
the teachers and administrators had 
displayed a degree of modesty and 
reticence commensurate with their all- 
too-obvious failings. But no, self-con- 
gratulation, self-advertisement and brag- 
gadocio were the norm. Most of the staff 
fairly glowed with self-satisfaction and 
self-importance. Their pride constantly 
demanded individual and institutional 
advertisement. Hence some of the most 
effective work done at the college was in 
the field of public relations. No oppor- 
tunity to publicise the doings of the 
college were missed. 


There were anniversary celebrations, 
openings, dinners, balls, tea parties, 
sherry parties, festivals, open days—all 
to spotlight the glorious achievements of 
the college. There were presentations, 
commemoration booklets, exhibitions, 
press announcements, processions, alder- 
manic addresses—a great flood of words 
ecstatic in praise of the nondescript 
achievements of the college, its staff, 
its students, and, above all, its Principal. 
And by dint of incessant repetition it 
became widely believed that here indeed 
was a cynosure of a college, a staff, a 
student body, and, above all, a Principal. 


It is important to stress that the college 
thus described is not a_ reactionary 
anachronism quite untypical of the 
general run of such institutions. Indeed 
—and this was suggested at the begin- 
ning of this essay—there is a good case 
for considering this college to be better 
than average. Certainly I have heard 
reports of many worse places—some of 
them indeed larger and even better 
known than the one portrayed here. In 
comparison with whole categories of 
eollege—all-female colleges, denomina- 
tional colleges, small rural colleges for 
instance—the college I have described 
shines out as a beacon of reason and 
enlightenment. Its progress has been 
most marked—especially if its present 
condition is compared to the horrendous 
state of affairs that. obtained before the 
new regime took over. 


There is no doubt that tremendous 
strides towards modernity, efficiency and 
liberalism have been taken over the past 
ten years. This being so it surely provides 
all the more reason for feeling apprehen- 
sive about the conditions of colleges of 
education generally. If the characteristics 
of this “advanced” college are what I 
have said them to be, then what horrors 
are perpetrated at the large number of 
more “backward” colleges? The mind 
boggles. 
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Peace group dramatises 
Porton CBW dangers 


Richard Harvey reports: Last Saturday, 
October 4, Wessex Peace Action (former- 
ly the Southampton Peace Action Group), 
CABWAG (the London based Chemical 
and Biological Warfare Action Group) 
and CND, after many weeks of prepara- 
tion, held a day of activity and protest 
at Porton and Salisbury. 


Coaches and other transport from 
London, Southampton, Reading and 
other areas arrived at Allington village 
at 11.15 and the march formed up 
under a magnificent banner made by 
Peggy Smith and walked up the mile- 
long grass track leading to the sinister 
Allington Farm, where some 100,000 
animals of various species are bred 
annually by caesarian operation to 
provide pathogen-free specimens for the 
chemical and biological war research 
laboratories. 


The farm, looking more like a sci-fi 
space base than its pastoral counter- 
part, is situated alongside the railway 
line between the Chemical Defence Ex- 
perimental Establishment and ranges to 
the east where gases, including the “V” 
merve gases, have been given field 
. trials. 


Expecting perhaps some civil disobedi- 
ence or some sabotage, authority had 
defended the place with uniformed men, 
outnumbering the 40 or so marchers, and 
with specially erected barbed wire 
barricades—while British Rail had laid 
on three men to make certain that no 
one trespassed on the railway. 


The meeting or confrontation lasted 
only 20 minutes, with Dick Nettleton 
of CND and David Lane of CABWAG 
making speches which were recorded by 
the TV networks, and Linda Turvey 
taking photographs for the British 
Union for the Abolition of Vivisection. 


Before leaving, Jim Moody from Down- 
ton provided some 250 balloons, each 
bearing a message saying that they had 
been released from Porton, and that gas 
stored there could easily reach the same 
place as the balloon if it were allowed to 
escape. One hoped they would be taken 
eventually over the South Midlands, 
Lincolnshire and perhaps to Holland 
and both Germanys. 


After lunch the march set off through 
Idmiston, Porton and Winterborne 
Gunner villages, where in tidy bungalows 
and neat semis many of the Porton 
scientists and other workers live. 
Leaflets were handed out to house- 
holders, pubs, clubs and motorists on 
the way. 


There was surprisingly little hostile 
reaction from any of the general public. 
At Hurdcott, the marchers took to their 
motor transport again as far as the 
outskirts of Salisbury, and from there 
walked to the Guildhall Square. 


In the square speakers included not only 
Dick Nettleton and David Lane, but Dr 
Adams, Frank Silver, a Salisbury resi- 
dent who has for a long time taken an 
active part in local peace groups, and 
the CND organiser for Devon and 
Cornwall. 


These speakers drew attention to the 
vast annual budget for Porton (believed 
to be £4 million) and the crying need in 
this country of money for the welfare, 
health and housing services. Practicable 
alternative uses for Porton (such as a 
university for Wilts, with a school of 
tropical medicine and nutrition) were 
suggested . 


Although there was good support from 
Southampton and London, it was felt 
by many that we had not made the 
impact of earlier days when the demon- 
strations were several hundred strong. 


Meanwhile, CBW research work goes on 
at Porton in quadripartite collaboration 
with the USA,‘ Canada and Australia, 
without let or hindrance, as the inhabit- 
ants of Northern Ireland and Vietnam 
know to their cost. Plainly we must keep 
at it and do more. 


‘Britain out of NATO’ 


John Hunt writes: For the first week-end 
in November the Action Committee 
Against NATO, is organising a two day 
demonstration against NATO, calling 
for an end to all military pacts, Britain 
out of NATO and for a European nuclear 
free zone. 


On Saturday, November 1, they will 
march on the NATO base at Northwood 
(Middx) demanding that the base is to 
be used for peaceful purposes only. 
Northwood houses the HQ of both Allied 
Maritime Air Forces, Channel and 
Atlantic, alongside which it has a dupli- 
cate switching centre for the NATO com- 
munications systems NATO HIGH and 
NATO WIDE, so it is obvious that 
Northwood, so close to the centre of 
London, will be a major target in a 
future war. 

Its importance as a nuclear target will 
no doubt grow when in the 1970s NATO 
builds its satellite communication receiv- 
ing stations, which are to be built near 
each NATO country’s capital. Signs are 
that Northwood will be the site in this 
country. 


Cambodia’s frontiers get 
US recognition 


Roger Moody writes: Diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Cambodia have been resumed—after 
a break of more than four years. 


In May 1965, Cambodia asked the United 
States to quit during US-South Viet- 
namese attacks on her border villages. 
These appeared to have been inspired by 
the US to intimidate a neutral country. 


‘Now President Nixon has ‘“ recognised 
without any reservations the intangible 
nature of (Cambodia’s) national frontiers 
as at present delimited ”—not a perfect 
formula by any means, but sufficient for 
an exchange of diplomatic representa- 
tives. 

The US recognition follows months of 
strain within Cambodia; continued 
attacks on border villages by US-South 
Vietnamese forces (until mid-June); 
defoliation missions seemingly flown by 
the US forces over Cambodia during 
April and May; acute misrepresentation 
of the Cambodian position in the press 
and by US intelligence (who still claim, 
according to Time, April 25, that the 
Cambodian port of Sihanoukville is 
used for Viet Cong supplies), and an 
alarming increase in NLF activity on 
Cambodian soil. 

On May 23, Prince Sihanouk said that 
Cambodian troops were “in a state of 
open war” against the NLF in the 


southern province of Svay Rieng (Times). 
Cambodia has also had to contend with 
two groups of Thai guerrillas—the 
“Wree Khmer” supported by the Thai 
government and the “Khmer rouge” 
influenced by the Communists. 


In a recent article in Readers Digest 
(May 1969) Prince Sihanouk was quoted 
as saying he would “fight against in- 
vaders of my country whoever they are 
—Thais, Americans, Chinese. I am not 
a specialist in war as others are”, he 
added. “I, prefer art, to make movies, 
to compose music.” 


True to temperament and with bound- 
less ingenuity, the Prince is now com- 
pleting his eighth film, Rose of Bokov. 
In this he stars. as a Japanese Imperial 
Army Colonel during the 1945 invasion 
of French occupied Cambodia. The 
Colonel falls for Rose, a local girl 
(played by Monique, Sihanouk’s charm- 
ing wife). Torn between this idyllic 
love, and his duties as a soldier, the 
Colonel takes the only way out—and 
commits suicide, like “a real samuari ”. 


Whatever one thinks of such a Colonel, 
it is refreshing to have in Norodom 
Sihanouk, a modern head of state who 
appreciates that the choice between 
making war, and making love, is rarely 
a simple one. 


You are invited to the annual 


PEACE NEWS READERS MEETING 


3 pm Saturday, October 11. 


WRI Meeting Room, 3 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London, N1. 
SPECIAL DISCUSSION ON STUDENT ACTIVITIES, PEACE NEWS 


WORK IN 1968/69/70, HAS PEACE NEWS AN 
ORGANISATION ROLE ... WITH PEACE NEWS 
AND HOUSMANS STAFF, AND DIRECTORS 


On the Sunday, November 2, the demon- 
stration will take place in central 
London, starting with a rally in Trafalgar 
Square. It will then march off down 
Whitehall past the Ministry of Defence, 
going on past several NATO countries’ 
embassies and then to Speakers Corner 
for a final meting to mark the close of 
the weekend of activity. 

For further information, please contact 
the secretary, ACAN, 14 Grays Inn Road, 
London WCI. 01-242 3506. 
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Poverty among 
US Indians 


Although the United States Bureau for 
Indian Affairs (BIA) has long regarded 
assimilation as an answer to the “ Indian 
problem”, too often the American 
Indians are referred to as ‘“ filthy 
savages” according to Miles Zintz, 
director of a recent Indian research 
study for the US department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


Statistics show that poverty, rejection, 
and hopelessness are still very much the 
Indians lot. 


Four hundred thousand of them now live 
Ce reservations and 200,000 others in city 
slums. 


Of those on the reservations, 40% are 
unemployed, 30% are illiterate, and on 
average their income is a third of that of 
other Americans. Their tuberculosis 
rate is seven times the national average 
and they have only two-thirds the life 
expectancy of normal Americans. 


(From maferial in the Times Educational 
Supplement, September 12.) 


Are there 


British 
pilots in 
Nigeria? 


According to Mr Jaap Zuidema, a Dutch 
correspondent of the American Com- 
mittee to Keep Biafra Alive, a Dutch 
nurse, who recently served in Nigeria— 
Rosemarie Verplak—has observed ~“ three 
British young men, pilots probably, any- 
how, British .crew, coming out of 
Nigerian MIG fighters” at Cotonou air- 
port, Dahomey. This is one more piece 
of evidence to confirm that British 
personnel are actively assisting the 
Federal forces, despite British govern- 
ment denial. 


The original Defence agreement between 
Britain and Nigeria allowed for “ 4 
the United Kingdom (providing) per- 
sonnel to assist in the staffing ... of 
the armed forces of the Federation”. 


This was abrogated in January 1962, but 
only as a “formal agreement’. Both 
governments still agreed to “ endeavour 
to afford to the other at all times such 
assistance and facilities in defence 
matters as are appropriate between 
partners in the Commonwealth.” 

There is therefore no constitutional 
objection to British forces serving with 
the Federals. 


Simon goes 
self-supporting 


The Simon Community has now been in 
existence for six years, and in August 
this year its founder, Anton Wallich- 
Clifford, delivered a paper ‘“ Beyond 
Simon ... An Outline For Action” to 
the National Council of Companions of 
Simon Conference at Simonwell Farm, 
Kent. 


It is planned to unwind the Trust and to 
substitute a National Association of 
Simon Communities covering indepen- 
dently registered autonomous Simon 
Communities, plus associated bodies 
offering similar caring or campaigning 
facilities. The “Beyond Simon” com- 
munity is seen as a “ worker-com- 
munity ”, which are unit houses, offering 
specialised caring facilities. 


They will be self-supporting, with a 
developed work programme accepting 
gifts in kind, especially food, but en- 
deavouring to be independent of cash 
donations and emphatically opposed to 
any State aid. The Beyond Simon com- 
munity will work in three main cate- 
gories—-the alcholic, the addict (where 
still possible and applicable) and the 
schizophrenic. 

The paper is printed as a booklet, price 
2s 6d, and can be obtained from the 
Simon Community Trust, 129 Malden 
Road, London NW5. 


ST MUNGO’S 
SOUP-RUN 


The St Mungo Community is a London- 
based group who provide a soup-run and 
a community house for people who have 
nowhere to sleep in London. 


The Community serves about 3,000 men 
and women each week and distributes 
300 gallons of soup, 900 loaves of bread, 
and a half ton of clothing among them, 
Its aim is to help people to the point 
where they are able to help themselves. 


The St Mungo Community needs money 
and workers. Wages are nil, but pocket 
money of 30s daily is drawn by all 
workers. For further details, write to 
St Mungo Community, 46 Home Road, 
London SW11. (223 2728) 
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REBELLION IN WESTERN NIGERIA 


from page 1 


Nigeria, Brigadier Robert Adebayo, to 
declare a “rebellion” in the State. 


Demonstrators broke into Agodi jail, 
Ibadan, on September 16 and freed be- 
tween 400 and 500 inmates, sixty of 
whom had been imprisoned because of 
rioting. (Former Western Nigeria 
Finance Minister Oba Claudius Akran 
was left inside.) 


About fifty people were reported killed 
in the round-up of prisoners that follow- 
ed (West Africa, September 27) and on 
Septenrber 18, twenty demonstrators were 
shot dead near Akanran, 30 miles from 
Ibadan, when a police patrol was 
ambushed. Also, a police station and 
barracks were burned near Abeokuta; 
and a policeman was killed in another 
ambush 12 miles from the State capital. 


Last week, the Nigerian Morning Post 


reported over thirty people killed in a 
nine-hour gun battle in the Ibadan 
district; ten policemen were reported 
killed in another battle in the same 
district; and the New Nigerian also 
reported a death-toll of about 50, with 
300 arrests, in an ambush ten miles from 
Ibadan. 


These disturbances and atrocities (for 
that is what they are) seem to stem from 
political rivalries based upon age-old 
feuds among the seven Yoruba sub- 
tribes. These were crystallised in 1962 
when Akintola (the “conservative ” 
Yoruba) broke away from Awolowo (the 
“ radical ” Yoruba) and the Action Group 
in the West. 


The struggle that developed became 
more marked in 1964. Akintola then 
joined forces with the feudal North 
under the Sardauna of Sokoto to fight 
elections against a grouping in which 
Awolowo had been pushed into alliance 


Auctioneer under 
the hammer 


Kevin McGrath writes: An attempt by 
Kensington and Chelsea Council—4,000 
on their housing lists, and God knows 
how many more thousands living in over- 
crowded and inadequate housing-—to 
auction off to private developers two 
houses formerly occupied by several 
families, was frustrated on Thursday, 
October 2. 


And the occasion marked the first use of 
what could be a hilariously effective 
method of direct action against property 
speculators. For the saboteurs. bid 
against each other, forcing the price up 
to such a level that the houses had to 
be withdrawn from the auction. 


The first house, 14 Lexham Gardens, 
reached £52,000 before the auctioneer 
gave up. The second house, 18 Sydney 
Stret, was withdrawn after an opening 
bid of £500,000. 


And no sooner was the auction stopped 
than there was a further invasion of the 
auction room, in Chelsea Old Town Hall, 
this time by a group of mothers and 
children, who proceeded to sing We 
Shall Overcome and generally embarrass 
the already embarrassed officials. They 
then proceeded on their way to hold a 
party in 18 Sydney Street, which they 
occupied for one-and-a-half hours. 


(The police, meanwhile, were guarding 
14 Lexham Street—where the party had 
been planned originally—which was why 
the mothers decided to move on ihe 
Town Hall. For some odd reason, 18 
Sydney Street was left unguarded.) 
The whole thing came out of discussions 
at the Notting Hill People’s Association, 
which is heavily involved in community 
organising. 

The advantage of the tactic is that until 
the auctioneer brings down his little 


hammer, no contract exists. This means 
that, provided you can keep the bidding 
going up and up, you can’t find yourself 
landed with what you are bidding for, 
and sooner or later they’ll have to stop 
the sale. 


And it looks very much as though that 
old standby of the authorities, conspiracy 
charges, doesn’t apply, since though it’s 
illegal to conspire to keep prices down, 
there doesn’t appear to be anything 
iNegal about conspiring to put them up, 
unless you’re getting paid for it. 


Kensington and Chelsea Council have 
been reduced to having to insist on 
sealed bids, rather than open a:ictions. 
And this in itself could be of dubious 
legality. 


mM 


with the Ibo dominated NCNC party 
(National Council of Nigerian Citizens). 


Awolowo is still, of course, very much 
a key figure in Western and tederal 
politics. And although Akintola was 
killed in the January coup of 1966, the 
old Akintola factions have survived. 


Thus the promise by the Federal govern- 
ment to hand over military power in the 
States to the politicians when the war 
with Biafra is over, together with 
rumours that the war will soon end, has 
stimulated resurgence among these 
groups (even though al} political activity 
is currently banned). 


It is also significant that some of the 
recent riots centred on Abeokuta. In 
1967, at the time of the introduction of 
the 12-State system, the Akintola factions 
actively demanded a separate State 
based on that town—while other Yorubas 
were urging the establishment of another 
State based on the town of Ogbomosho. 


Most of the rioting, however, has so far 
taken place around Ibadan, in areas 
peopled by the Oyo sub-division of the 
Yoruba. And among these one can detect 
very definite grievances based on tradi- 
tional factionalism. Leading Oyos are 
currently involved in a gsaging con- 
troversy over the appointment of a new 
Alafin of Oyo (a traditional chieftainship 
of considerable symbolic importance) 
which they claim has been taken out of 
their hands. 


Moreover, according to John Grimond 
(Economist, September 27) Oyos are 
“. . unhappy that the Western State 
governor is an Ekiti (another Yoruba 
sub-division) . . . They believe that the 
Ekitis are slowly taking over the State 
government and diverting too much 
government money to the Ekifi region.” 
State governor Adebayo last month 
speaking at a cocktail party for army 
recruits in-- Abeokuta, said :jhe was 
“ disheartened that while other 
ethnic groups were consolidating their 
position, the Yoruba were engaged in 
sectional combat.” 


What Adebayo omitted to mention how- 
ever, was that a number of Oyo politi- 


cians now seem to be actively campaign- 
ing for a separate Yoruba State. Ayo 
Adedun, editor of the Daily Sketch 
(Government-owned Ibadan paper), two 
weeks ago pointed to ‘“ex-politicians 
favouring a new State, believed to have 
the backing of some members of the 
armed forces and police” (West Africa, 
October 4). He was arrested and taken to 
Lagos soon after this editorial appeared. 


Secession ? 


At grass roots level, then, a campaign 
for separate Statehood appears to be 
growing. It can probably be linked with 
the undoubted sympathy some Yorubas 
feel for the Ibos in Biafra, and have 
always felt. It is known that many of 
them listen to the Yoruba service of 
Radio Biafra “ which has told them that 
the people on the other side pay no 
taxes at all” (Economist, September 27). 


Opposition is growing too among 
Western State villagers and farmers to 
their supporting (with taxes and able- 
bodied men) a civil war that has become 
meaningless if not repugnant to them. 
The Ayoola report last year spoke of 
“. . rural men (coming) to town and 
(seeing) evidence of apparent prosperity 
around. They consequently found it diffi- 
cult .. . to understand what the appeal 
for sacrifice was about.” 


But it is too soon to assume that another 
civil conflict is being nurtured in the 
West—something like the election crisis 
between August 1965 and January 1966 
in which 2,000 people were estimated to 
have been killed, and which precipitated 
the first military coup in Nigeria. 


It is also unrealistic to compare the 
Ibos’ struggle for self-determination with 
claims for a separate Yoruba State. For 
although there was speculation in 1966 
that the Yorubas might secede from 
Nigeria before—or together with—the 
Biafrans, there is now little indication 
that rebels want more than political 
power within the current Federal 
system. 


Conspiracy returns to Chicago 


from page 1 


The Black Panthers”. Both were be- 
lieved to be relatively sympathetic to the 
defendants, which lends strength to 
Bobby Seale’s indignant repudiation of 
the Panthers’ being responsible. (He 
suggested it had been sent by “the FBI 
and/or other lackey foolish pig agents ”’.) 


So already it looks like being quite a 
trial. Said Time (October 3), “Many 
radicals would like to turn the con- 
spiracy trial into a mockery. But so far, 
says Russell Fairbanks of the Rutgers 
University Law School, ‘the court is 


doing a pretty good job of that them- 
selves ’.” 


As might be. expected with the Con- 
spirators in question, the defendants are 
playing with the court and the media 
like expert anglers. Every court session 
is liable to turn into farce as Abbie 
Hoffman tries to outdo his namesake 
across the court; and after every session 
there are the press conferences, designed 
to demolish the points made by the 
prosecution immediately before, and to 
recapture the headlines for the defence. 
The style of the affair echoes that of 
Jerry Rubin’s enthusiastic response to 
the original indictment, “the greatest 
honour of my life ”. 


JAILED SPANISH COs ry 


One of the Peace News Amnesty Group’s 
adopted prisoners is a Spanish Jehovah’s 
Witness, Vincente Murillo Montejo. He is 
23 years old, and was sentenced to 
prison for “ disobedience, and refusal to 
bear arms” during June last year. 


Here, Bert Lodge of Amnesty Interna- 
tional outlines what it means to be a 
religious conscientous objector in Spain 
at the present time. This article has been 
slightly condensed from the May 1969 
Amnesty International Review (AIR). 


As soon as a young Spaniard gets his 
call-up papers he is in the Army. When 
he goes to the barracks and tells them 
that his beliefs don’t allow him to don a 
uniform he is simply a soldier who is 
“wilfully disobeying an order”. He is 
promptly marched to the guardroom, put 
under close arrest and kept there to 
await a court martial. 


He is found guilty and sent to prison for 


three years. When he comes out, he is 
again called up, again he refuses and the 
selemn judicial farce is repeated, only 
this time he gets four years. 


By the time the next court martial sits 
down to judge him he has been classified 
as a persistent offender deserving the 
maximum sentence—and back he goes to 
the cells, this time for six years. This 
continuous punishment of a religious 
sincerity that is so pointedly inoffensive 
lasts until the believer is too old for 
military service—when he is forty. 


Amnesty has the names of 90 of this very 
pure breed of prisoner of conscience. 
They are Jehovah’s Witnesses. Their 
beliefs are of the Bible but, ironically, 
this earns them no mercy in the most 
self-consciously Christian country in 
Europe. 

In 1965, the Vatican Council at last 


recommended that the laws of the state 
should include some recognition of con- 
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scientious objectors, even if this meant 
their doing some form of alternative 
service. And the Concordat made with 
the Holy See in August 1953, affirmed 
Spanish loyalty to the Church of Rome. 


There have ‘been signs, this last year, of 
a slow awakening of conscience in 
Madrid. The new Military Service Law 
predictably contained no mention of 
objecting pacifists; but the problem 
they create is now thought important 
enough for a committee of the Cortes to 
seek a solution to it which will “ safe- 
guard human rights and satisfy the in- 
terest of justice and patriotism”. 


The second meeting of the Peace News 
Amnesty Group is on Wednesday, 
October 15, at 8 pm. Once again all 
Peace News readers, and anyone con- 
eerned about practical work for “our” 
prisoners (the others are two Indone- 
sians and a Russian) are warmly invited 
to come along. 


“‘T wish to thank all those who made it 
possible: my mother, my father, brother, 
wife Nancy, Stew and Gumbo, Spartacus, 
Tom Paine, the Boston Tea Party, Ho, 
Che, Fidel, Huey, Eldridge, Lenny Bruce, 
Walter Cronkite, and last but not least— 
Richard J. Daley.” 


But the real importance of the trial will 
not lie in what happens in the trial 
itself, but in what the trial does to the 
Movement outside. A crackdown can 
cower opposition, or it can build it up. 
Draconian penalties can destroy resist- 
ance, or they can generate it. 


By accepting and glorifying in the label 
Conspirator, and refusing to turn towards 
either abject and insincere repentance, 
or cagey legalistic manoeuvring, the 
Conspirators have done their best to 
make sure that the attack on them re- 
bounds against the institutions that are 
responsible. 


On October 15, a nationwide “Student 
Moratorium.”’,,or one-day strike, is plan- 
ned to kick off a “fall mobilisation 
against US aggression in Vietnam ”. This 
will culminate in a further student strike 
on November 14, and in massive demon- 
strations on November 15 in Washington 
and San Francisco. (There will also be 
action in London and elsewhere outside 
the US.) 


And the trial of the Conspirators, which 
could well have been intended to damp 
down the protesting spirit at this time, 
will only serve, it seems likely, to en- 
courage it, and even to help rebuild some 
kind of unity among the increasingly 
fragmented American New Left. 


“People call us up to say ‘good luck’ 
and ‘we’re worried about you’,” said 
Abbie Hoffman after he was indicted. 
“Well, all of us have mothers, and that’s 


what mothers do, they worry. 


“We don’t need more mothers—we need 
brothers and sisters in.the struggle.” 


KEVIN McGratH 
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Hilda 
Bernstein’ s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Namibia? I hear people ask. Where’s 
that again? 


Namibia is South-West Africa, the huge 
territory illegally annexed by South 
Africa. A quibble about a name? Not 
to the people of that country. 


The name “South-West Africa ” was im- 
posed by imperial Germany when the 
Germans (late-comers in the African 
scramble) occupied Hereroland and 
Damraland, and then expanded to in- 
clude Namaqualand and Ovamboland. It 
a]l became South-West Africa. 


The imperial powers were not concerned 
with tribes or groupings, with languages 
and histories. They wanted African pos- 
sessions. They drew their own frontiers 
with arbitrary disinterest, splitting tribes 
and families. They discarded any name 
too difficult for white tongues and im- 
posed names such as the Ivory Coast, 
the Gold Coast, South-West Africa, East 
Africa; or tried to perpetuate their own 
glory—Rhodesia, Northern and Southern. 


But there is nothing wilful in the in- 
sistence of change. And for Africans the 
discovery of self is part of the re- 
discovery of history. We too, the people 
of pene say, are a nation with a 
past. 


In this case the name is derived from a 
great white desert, the Namib, which 
sweeps like a scimitar down 850 miles of 
coastline from Angola as far as South 
Africa. The Nama word is !Namib; the 


What's in a name? 


“!” represents the click stress in the 
pronunciation, meaning literally “en- 
closure ”’. 


The Namib desert shielded the interior 
from Portuguese navigators when they 
sailed down the coast in the 15th 
century. They could not penetrate the 
Namib. And this great desert rolls down 
to a freezing sea, chilled by Antarctic 
currents. The desert is fabulously rich in 
diamonds, the sea is one of the world’s 
greatest fishing grounds. 


This—the Namib—which shielded the 
interior, rich in diamonds, the coastline 
a treasury of fish, has prompted the 
people to choose the name Namibia, land 
of the Namib. Once you know this, can 
you again think of them under the 


anonymous grouping of “South-West 
Africans ’’? 
*K * * 


We South Africans are very familiar 
with the arrogance of denying people 
their right name, a denial of identity. It 
is done to individuals daily, in shops and 
factories and homes. Not only indivi- 
duals, but whole peoples, feel themselves 
stripped of their identity, flung down 
as worthless, robbed of their past. If 
there has been no history, then there 
has been no achievement. If evidence 
remains of achievement, then it is “ ex- 
plained ”, 

In this way, children of South Africa and 
Smith’s Rhodesia are still today taught 
that the great ruins of Zimbabwe are 
an “unsolved mystery ” from a shrouded 
past, but generally attributed to Arabs 
who must have sailed down the coast 
and penetrated the interior to build this 
strange stone city. 


Yet there is no mystery about Zimbabwe, 
which archeologists and historians today 
state was a royal African village whose 
existence clearly implies a high degree 
of organisation in the working force that 


Nathaniel Tarn 


OCTOBER: 


THE 


DARK NIGHT 


Perhaps the most terrible thing about la nocha oscura 
is that it comes about in broad daylight 


My life has moved out of me and taken possession 
of territories I have not mapped 


I walk by myself 


empty and wondering 


where this or that has been misplaced 


If once I wanted to lay the world 


and all my salvages 
at somebody’s feet 


that desire is now done with 


Someone must return all I’ve lost to me 


and feed me to my prime 


I shall be rich and give away treasure 
allowed to proceed another few days 


Not long ago I marched through London 
for something better than we have 


though the details elude me 


There was some question in my mind 


of rediscovering a fire 


some youth 


some fire for myself would also cease to burn 
children I did not love but others loved as I 
can sometimes love my children 


and London was littered with banners 


black and red flags 


the writing on the wall 


the ashes of these fires we carry in ourselves 
we covered much asphalt and green grass 


Above our heads 


in a misted sky 


the shape of branches made a trellis against the sun 
“ —-somewhere there is a country where no leaves fall— ” 


consumed in its own light 


and on the branches birds of paradise 
spun like raucous fireworks with long tail feathers 


in a world we had never reached 


any of us 


in a light we had never seen burning 
a 


built it and the leaders who occupied it. 
Thus, Africans have re-named _ the 
country which is theirs, although still 
in the hands of an alien minority, 
“Zimbabwe”, and Zimbabwe it will 
surely become. 


So the Gold Coast became Ghana, and 
Nyasaland adopted the beautiful name 
of Malawi—people of the flames or fire— 
a name derived from the surface of Lake 
Nyasa which, seen from afar, glows like 
fire. It is not a game in semantics. It is 
part of the struggle to become. 


* * * 


I was astonished when quite by chance 
I listened to a radio programme called 
Petticoat Line, a panel of women 
giving their views on questions raised 
by listeners. J heard the expression of 
archaic attitudes (‘‘ good old-fashioned 
yes ” I’m sure they would say) circa 
1925. 


The participants showed a remarkable 
ability to reduce every question to the 
level of feminine trivia, a sort of denigra- 
tion of their own sex. I prefer to have 
lower wages than men, one of the women 
insisted, provided it means I can con- 


tinue to be cossetted and cared for by 
men... oh, what a delightful, fluffy, 
feminine little thing! 

Every man must have felt his breast 
swell—and what were they supposed to 
be discussing? Oh, just some nonsense 
about women doctors with high degrees 
who never get top public appointments. 


Of course, it is a point of view many 
women hold (‘I find that feminist thing 
One great big yawn” another one stated) 
but many women hold contrary views, 
and these are not aired on this panel, 
which seems to be selected not for 
originality nor independence of thought, 
but for the delightful little actressy 
noises that its members make. 


*f * * 


I wish that more people would keep pro- 
testing about programmes that are offen- 
sive, and that includes that revolting 
Black and White Minstrel Show. 
Injured innocence is not enough. If 
people do not understand why such 
programmes hurt, why they are not 
acceptable, it is time they learned some 
of the facts of life about being black, 
for example—or being a woman. 


The non-Asian’s 


ROGER MOODY 


Asia Handbook, edited by Guy Wint 
{Penguins 16s). 

This work was first published in a 

longer edition by Anthony Blond three 

years ago, and has been revised for 

Penguin Books by the late Guy Wint. 

There are 45 contributors. 


It is roughly divided into two parts, 
fact and speculation—fact, too often 
unsubstantiated by sources, and specula- 
tion only intermittently backed by facts. 


The first 350 odd pages are given over 
to country-by-country surveys with quite 
full, but unexciting, background mate- 
tial, which could as well be culled 
from other standard works, or the 
press, 

The greatest defect of this section can 
be summed up in a name: P. J. Honey. 
Honey is Reader in Vietnamese at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
in London, and one of the chief 
advisors to the British government on 
Vietnam. For some extraordinary reason, 
he has had the duty not only of writing 
on the world’s second most important 
current conflict, but of lumping 
Cambodia and Laos together with 
Vietnam into a single, short chapter. 


At times his writing is nonsense, especi- 
ally on events leading to full-scale US 
war against the National Liberation 
Front. (No mention whatever that the 
NLF was formed to combat Ngo Diem, 
and not as a communist front. Diem 
for his part is regarded as a benefactor.) 


Honey’s version of Cambodian politics 
is no less misleading. The facts are that 
Prince Sihanouk did not simply declare 
Cambodia independent in 1945 “under 
Japanese pressure”; that the Sangkum 
Reastr Niyum—the socialist people’s 
community—cannot be adequately 
rendered as ‘“ Popular Socialists”; that 
before 1968 there was certainly not 
“much evidence” of Vietnamese Com- 
munist operations in Cambodia; and that 
the head of state has not “inclined his 
foreign policy to meet the wishes of 
China ’—~indeed for a period in 1967 
diplomatic relations between the two 
countries were cut off. 


No less culpable is Honey’s predilection 
for seeing not merely a Communist, 
but a Vietnamese Communist, in every 
camp: they are even supposed to be 
leading the Pathet Lao! 


Asia Handbook’s second section—on 
general problems—is hamstrung with 
ancient (and disproved) assumptions 
about lack of industrialisation, and need 
for injections of capital. S. Chandrase- 
khar writing on the population problem 
tells us that “more than half the world 
lives in unlettered darkness ”. 


Edward Shils (in an otherwise enlight- 


Asla 


ening essay on the Asian intellectual) 
decides that “nationalism, populism, 
xenophilia, and xenotropism generally, 
xenophobia, and nativistic revivalism, 
inferiority feelings, curiosity, and resent- 
ment in the face of the metropolitan 
culture are found throughout the conti- 
nent”. And so they should be, faced 
with analyses like these. 


A few bright sparks relieve the general 
monotony. There is K . Pannikar’s 
short study of Hinduism (vital I would 
think to a real understanding of Gandhi), 
some good observations by Richard 
Harris on the Chinese personality, 
complementing Martin Bernal’s illumin- 
ating write-up of contemporary up- 
heavals in the Land of the Dragon. 


Above all, there is E. F. Schumacher’s 
description of “Buddhist economics ” as 
a cherishing of work, and a simplicity 
of wants—as distinct from mechanisa- 
tion and a multiplicity of wants, in 
materialist culture. (This essay is avail- 
able as an offprint from Resurgence 
magazine.) 


I am left wondering who is really going 
to benefit from the book, Perhaps 
University students, sixth-formers, and 
general studies teachers who want 
fifteen-minute run-downs on stock ques- 
tions raised by largely non-Asian 
theorists. 


But such books in the long run are 
dangerous. They perpetuate the impres- 
sion that things are as we write them, 
or re-write them ad nauseam—and not 
as they are felt by those who live them. 


It is a mark of the handbook’s failure 
that, except with Pannikar and Schu- 
macher, R. P. Dore on The Japanese 
Personality and one or two other con- 
tributors, the greatest single truth about 
Asia is neither presented nor pursued. 
The truth that the vast majority of 
Easterners (80% living rurally) live 
“horizontally ’"—that is to say, viewing 
their lives in terms of great truths, their 
rituals and livelihoods dictated and 
moulded by the seasons, and an im- 


mediate relationship with natural 
phenomena. 
Western—or “vertical” |§man—lives 


mostly by relative truths, determining 
his modes of living for himself, and 
dictating events. The two ways of life 
are not exclusive: their inter-depend- 
ence, at best, is like the mutual inter- 
locking of the Chinese “yin” and 
“yang "—the feminine ‘and masculine 
qualities of personality. 

It is this symbiosis alone—not economic 
integration, inter-national development 
or neo-missionary zeal—which can bring 
together West and East in real com- 
munion. 


Letters 


Wales: ‘a community 
of communities’ 


May I take up where Barnaby Martin, 
left off in his far-sighted article (Sep- 
tember 26) on world over-centralisation. 
He says “there is a- desperate need 
for some analogous form (with the 
Gramdan Indian movement) of alterna- 
tive society to be started in Britain”. 
His previous sentence speaks of “ small 
societies with a strong moral content 
which would be cohesive and not 
alienating”. This is precisely the vision 
of Plaid Cymru. 


Our policy of Commonwealth status 
self-government will be well-known to 
Peace News readers, particularly after 
Mr Beresford Ellis’s recent articles. It 
may not be so well known that Plaid 
Cymru is a decentralist party through 
and through. We have always defined a 
nation in terms such as “a community 
of communities”, and have consistently 
argued for a weak state. 


This was the philosophy behind our 
strong opposition to the government’s 
attempt to intervene in the internal af- 
fairs of trade unions. As far as state 
interference with individual liberties is 
concerned, Plaid Cymru has been the 
main driving force in the move to set 
up a Welsh National Council of Civil 
Liberties. 


Where we do believe state public 
ownership to be necessary, then it must 
in our view be a decentralist public 
ownership. An example of this was the 
re-organisation plan for the _ public 
ownership of the Welsh slate industry 
endorsed by our annual conference last 
week. A national organisation was advo- 
cated to ensure effective marketing and 


self-government, would be run on a 
co-operative basis on the level of the 
individual quarry. In this way there 
would be worker responsibility, not 
merely an ambiguous participation. 


Our agricultural policy takes the family 
farm, with one. full-time worker and 
some part-time help, as the basic unit. 
Socially we have always been concerned 
as a party with the development of 
the local community both culturally 
and economically. And though we have 
had a basic re-think of our industrial 
development policy recently, accepting 
a growth area development strategy, 
these areas have been selected with a 
view to providing employment for exist- 
ing communities within easy travel-to- 
work distances. 


If I may mention one further aspect of 
our domestic policy, we have firmly 
opposed the re-organisation of local 
government in Wales proposed by the 
present government which meant the 
substituting of five large counties for 
the present 13, arguing for the main- 
tenance of the locally viable unit, but 
accepting the greatest possible degree 
of co-operation between local authority 
services. 


As far as foreign policy is concerned, 


we wish to maintain the present com- 
mon market between the nations of 
Britain, but we are strongly opposed 
to British membership of the EEC, not 
merely because we are firmly convinced 
that British negotiators will have no 
thought for Welsh interest but because 
we suspect the political, and particularly 
military, motives behind the EEC. We 
advocate a far wider free-trading com- 
munity in Europe, embracing the EFTA 
and ultimately Communist countries. 


We foresee a positively neutralist Wales, 
giving the utmost support for the United 
Nations, But not a UNO that develops 
into some form of world government, 
because this is to confuse co-operation 
and partnership with unitariness. This 
is the basic confusion of Great Britain, 
perhaps the largest unitary state in the 
world, and is not likely to be the con- 
fusion of a self-governing Wales. 


I hope that this brief outline of the 
basically decentralist radical philosophy 
of Plaid Cymru and the various instances 
of its practical application, will interest 
Mr Martin, and raise his hopes for 
creating in Britain societies ‘“ which 
would be cohesive and not alienating”. 


As a small nation of 24 million the 
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Welsh nation already has a basic cohe- 
sion. Plaid Cymru’s task as Wales moves 
rapidly towards self-government is to 
ensure that the new Welsh state will be 
the flowering and not the stunting of 
real community. 


Dafydd Elis Thomas, 

Director of Policy, Plaid Cymru, 
Prospective Parliamentary Candidate, 
Conway. 


Hairless 


As your correspondent T. H. Le Cornu 
points out, the fellow, or girl, shown 
burning a copy of GEC’s annual report 
certainly needs a shave and hair cut. 


However, you continue to offend your 
readership and the public at large by 
going to the permissive extremity of 
showing a near naked man, called 
Gandhi, on your front page (October 3). 


I have checked the credentials of this 
man and find that he is neither a 
member of the PPU or a Christian— 
something to be grateful for, I suppose. 
John Marjoram, 

84 Bisley Road, Daisy Bank, 

Stroud, Glos. 


ARY 


This is a free service. We reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers, (and 
secretary's address), 


To publicise full details, 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From: 
Circulation Department, 45 Caledonian Road, 
London Nil. 


book a classified or 


10-13 October Fri-Mon 


LONDON SWI. 8 pm. ICA, Nash House, ‘' Look- 
ing Forward to 1942”. Bradford Art College 
Theatre Group, 2nd World War Hot Gospel 


development, but the industry, under show. 


The imperialist bulldozer 


Armed police with helmets, shields, 


batons and rifles stand guard as a 


bulldozer of the giant US-backed mining monopoly, Conzinc Rio Tinto, 
works land seized by force from the Rorovana people of Bougainville. 

Commented the Australian Maoist paper “ Vanguard ”, from which we 
reproduce this photo, “This picture shows clearly how the capitalist 
state is the obedient servant of monopoly ... The Australian puppets 
in Canberra ordered the New Guinea administration to use force against 


the Rorovana people.” 


J. Emrys Thomas and Don Bateman 


Socialism in the 7Os 


at the Lloyd Room, George Hotel, Stafford Street, Wolverhampton 


Commencing 7.30 pm, Monday, October 13 


Wolverhampton and Bilston Independent Labour Party 


10-26 October Fri-Sun 


LONDON. 10 am to 5 pm. King's Library. 
Gandhi Exhibition, 636 1555, 


10 October Friday. 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. Steamage Discotheque at 
the Warwick Castle, opp Aston University, 
Profits 'to CND. Entrance only 2s 6d. 


11 October Saturday 


LONDON NWI. 2.15 pm. Friends House, Euston 
Road. Public Meeting, ‘‘ Concerned at Factory 
Farming? ’’ 


LONDON EC4. 10.80 am onwards, Picket out- 
side St Paul’s Cathedral, protesting against 
the dedication of a chapel to the military. 
CHURCH, CNA, Contact: Dave Poolman, 10 
Rabbits Road, E12. 


12 October Sunday 


LONDON WS, 3.30 pm, Essex Church Hall, 

Palace Gardens Terrace, Notting Hill Gate. 

Third Hayes, Hunter, Philcox Lecture. Bishop 

apemtar Paget King: ‘‘ Shall we reach the 
nie 1? 


13-18 October Mon-Sat 


LIVERPOOL, Liverpool Vietnam Week. Called 
ie Liverpool Trades Council. Films, concert, 
blood donor sessions, march and meeting, 


13-17 October Mon-Fri 


LONDON SW1. 12.30 pm to 1.30 pm. Daily 
picket at Downing Street to demand an end to 
the Nigeria-Biafra War, Save Biafra Campaign. 


13 October Monday. 


LONDON, 7 pm. St Martin-in-the-Fields, Fred 
Blum: ‘‘ Sociology of Non-Violence '’, London 
School of Nonviolence. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street, 
Chemical and Biological Warfare Action Group 
meeting, All invited, 


PORTSMOUTH. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting 
aoe Public Meeting. George Lakey, Film. 


14 October Tuesday 


LONDON WI. 8 pm, St Anne’s House, 57 Dean 
Street, Soho. ‘' Work with Disturbed Adoles- 
cents in London: 2 Notting Hill'’. Geof Bevan. 
(Portobello Project) 


LONDON. 6.30 pm. St Martin-in-the-Fields. 
London School of Non-Violence, Guest Speaker: 
George Lakey, 


15 October Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Holborn Central Lib- 
rary, Theobalds Road. Chinese films on Sino- 
a eae Border dispute, followed by discussion. 


LONDON N1. 5.30 pm onwards. Peace News 
Office, 5 Caledonian Road. Voluntary Peace 
News packing. Help get Peace News out on 
time, meet the staff, free tea and biscuits. 


16 October Thursday 


LONDON. 7 pm. St Martin-in-the-Fields. LSNV. 


17 October Friday 


LONDON” WC1, 12.30-2 pm. The Library, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, International 
Affairs Lunch meeting. ‘' The Peace Movement 
in America ’’, NPC 


BRISTOL. 7 pm. Lillian Duaning’s, 20 Geln- 
wood, off Lake Road, Henleaze. ‘‘ Gramdan 
today.”’ Will Parkin, PPU. 


18-19 October Sat-Sun 


YORKSHIRE. Weekend school at Ilkley. Arthur 
Booth, ‘‘ The Buddhist in Vietnam as a third 
force in bringing about peace '’, Hilda Gibson. 
ptorhempod Church, Stapelton, nr Pontefract. 


18 October Saturday 


LONDON WC1, 10 am to 4 pm, Quaker Meeting 
House, St Martin's Lane. Annual general 
meeting. Christian CND. 


MANSFIELD, 3.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Quaker Lane, (off Queen Street). Speakers, 
Leonard A, Bird and Harold Bing. ‘‘ The 
American Scene."’ PPU. 


DORSET. 10.30 am to 4.30 pm. Easicliffe 
Congregational Church Lounge. Dr _ Lotte 
Rosenberg: ‘‘ The Citizen’s responsibility con- 
cerning Chemical and Biological Warfare.”’ Also 
concee film: ‘'A Plague on your Children’’. 
‘oR. 

LONDON E3. 8 pm, St Paul’s Vicarage, Leopold 
Street, Bow Common (Mile End Tube). Chris- 
tian Anarchists. 


OXFORD. The Square, Cowley Centre. Film 
van showing a free programme all day. PPU. 


19 October Sunday 


OXFORD. 8 pm. Ruskin College, Walton Street. 
Free film show, including ‘‘ Culloden'’ by 
Peter WatKins:: and ‘The Hole’’ by John 
Hubley. PPU. 


21 October Tuesday 


GREENWICH. Greenwich Theatre, Crooms Hill, 
Premier of “‘ Martin Luther King"’. Play by 
Ewan Hooper. Running for four weeks. 


23 October Thursday 


LONDON SW1. 7 pm. House of Commons, Lobb: 
rt een the issue of ‘‘ Boy Soldiers’, FoR. 


24 October Friday 


CORNWALL. 7.30 pm. Truro Boys School. 
‘A Plague om Your Children’. Discussion 
puctyerdy UNA and West Penwith Peace 
roup, 


special offer 
for new readers 


post free trial 5s 


STUDENTS: 10 weeks for 5s. 
AIR EDITION: 8 weeks for 10s. 
AMERICA: 6 weeks for i dollar. 


SEND this coupon to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Pe xk * 
OR: Detach the form below, if you 
live in Great Britain, and use it to 
place a regular order with any 
newsagent. 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE. 
Name 


Address 


NEWSAGENT: Peaee 
News (1s) is available through 
your usual wholesaler. Please 
deliver each Friday to the address 
above. Thank You. 


NOTE TO 


I was intrigued by that incident on 
Saturday when police at a soccer 
match (Derby County and Man- 
chester United) took into custody 
the hob-nailed, steel-toed bovver 
boots of 30 fans, who were then let 
into the ground to watch the match 
in their stockinged feet. 


Now with most of the apparatus of 
violence it is possible to say with 
fair justice that they are primarily 
offensive or defensive. A truncheon 
can indeed be used to ward off a 
blow instead of to club = an 
opponent, a shield can be used to 
split someone’s head open instead of 
to fend off a brick. But these are 
secondary uses—the truncheon is 
primarily offensive, the shield is 
primarily defensive. 


But boots just don’t fit neatly into 
any category. Defence and attack 
are inseparably combined within a 
pair of boots. If you stamp on my 
foot, my boot is purely defensive. 
If I kick you, it is purely offensive. 
And yet you can’t have one without 
the other. 


Now many of the worst things that 
go wrong in the world are based on 
the fallacy that it is possible to 
distinguish neatly between offence 
and defence. Then, when the distinc- 
tion breaks down in practice, the 
normal result is that anything your 
side gets up to is defensive. 


So perhaps we could use the Boot 
as a symbol of all this. The broken 
boot instead of the broken rifle? or 
Peace Boot as a new name for this 
paper? (On the basis that non- 
violence too is simultaneously offen- 
sive and defensive, and both these 
aspects needs the other, or you’re 
heading for bad trouble.) 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


* 
For sheer bloody impertinence in a 
Sunday paper, even the News of 
the World would find it hard to beat 
the Observer’s editorial this week 
(October 5) about Vanessa Red- 
grave’s new “‘fatherless” baby. 


Instead of waiting for. the press 
(including the Observer) to come 
climbing in the back window, 
Vanessa Redgrave invited them in 
—as it were—through the front 
door. 

This appears to have upset the 
Observer. What has upset them 
even more is that instead of acting 
like a shame-faced fallen woman, 
Vanessa Redgrave has made no 
secret of the fact that she is proud 
of her new son, but has no inten- 
tion of marrying the father. 


Now obviously it’s best for any 
child to have a stable home back- 
ground, which normally means a 
full-time mother and father. And 
to that extent there is something in 
the assertion by the Observer leader- 
writer that “deliberately or care- 
lessly to create this situation can 
be a moral crime.” 


But to go from there to attack 
Vanessa Redgrave for being guilty 
of this “moral crime” is to com- 
pletely muddy up the whole issue. 
Perhaps she is, perhaps she isn’t, 
and it’s her own business. 


Given the incidence of divorce in the 
acting business, there could be a 
case for saying the same about 
any actress who has a baby, even 
where she is married to the father 
at the time. For that matter, the 
children of politicians, or journalists, 
often don’t see too much of their 
fathers. And what about Royalty? 


The impetus behind the Observer 
leader-writer’s wrath appears to be 
a fear that under the influence of 
Vanessa Redgrave, single girls all 
over the place are: going to become 
pregnant in order to be trendy. 
Which appears highly unlikely to 
say the least. 


What is possible is that some preg- 
nant women might be influenced 
not to have an abortion. And I 
suspect that this is really what the 
editorial is getting at. 


“Her (or anyone else’s) sexual 
customs are their own responsibility, 
unless they harm another person. 
But to bring a child into the world 
without two parents etc.” 


K K *% 


Last week’s Peace News front cover 
showed one of a series of six prints 
by Ken Sprague about CBW. (Others 
were used by Tribune, the Morning 
Star, and Sanity.) Sets of the limited 
edition are available to Peace News 
readers for 6 guineas from Ken 
Sprague at 19 Canonbie Road, 
London SE23. (The price to other 
people is 15 guineas.) 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No — 1s,extra. Cash 
with order not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni} 
by first post Monday, Box No replies to 
same address, Displayed advertisement 
rates on application, 


Personal ’ 

THE BREAD IS RISING. To keep it high 
we need cash. Campaign to Clear Hostels 
and Slums—squatting and other forms of 
direct action in housing—3 Osborn Street, 
London Fi. 


DUREX gossamer 21s 3 dozen. Featherlite 
18s 6d dozen. Supertrans 10s dozen. 
Personal Service. PO Box No 3, Horbury, 
Wakefield. 


“T RENOUNCE WAR and I will never 
support or sanction another.” This pledge 
signed by each member is the basis of the 
Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge 
to PPU Headquarters. Dick Sheppard 
House, 6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1. 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. In- 
terested? Write: Mrs P. Gill, 66 Laburnum 
Road, Redcar Teesside, England. 


ROBIN LEE WALKER. Mail at Westminster 
Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane. 


Publications 


THE FREE THINKER debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint. Every week 


6d. Free copy from: The Freethinker, (P), 
103 Borough High Street, London S¥f1. 


resistance; Dangers of 
MIRV, Homelessness; Politics and paci- 
fism; Arms and oil; Social injustice; 
Wage. freeze; Rising Cost of living; 
Motorways and housing; German inequa- 
lity; Biafra; Northern Ireland; Anti- 
semitism; Concorde; Czechoslavakia; 
Russia; the Common Market ,are among 
topics treated factually in October ‘‘ Day 
by Day’’, is 4d, 141 Woolacombe Road, 
SES. 


NON-VIOLENT 


PEACE PACKETS. £1 a year pays for 
automatic regular despatches of latest 
peace pamphlets, booklets leaflets etc. 
from many organisations, and Housemans 


literature lists. 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Ni. Start Now! 
PLAY the fortnightly magazine about 


young people and the creative arts. Second 
issue out today, Price is 6d from all 


bookstalls. Annual subscription £2 from 
156 Malden Road, NW5, Tel: 01-836 9329. 
REALITY, South African liberal bi- 


monthly. Ten shillings for.six issues from 
Miss J. Lundie, Flat 2, Temple Chambers, 
Carlisle Arcade, Pietermaritzburg, SA or 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 


Road, London Nl. 
SO aT Ee 


TRIBUNE the leading socialist weekly. 
Absolutely essential reading for every 
socialist, radical and revolutionary, You 
certainly won't agree with everything we 
say—nobody does, nobody ever has. But 
workers by hand and by ‘brain read 
Tribune, and use it to express their views. 
You can’t afford to be out of touch. 
Every Friday from newsagents, or 24 
St John Street, London EC1. 


For sale 


SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes 
of many sizes and all kinds of stationery 
for personal, group or office use. Get all 
your supplies from Housmans (the Peace 
News booksellers) 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London Nl. 


Wanted 


VOLUNTEERS to pack Peace News on 
Wednesday evenings from 5.30 pm. 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 


Accommodation wanted 


BIT INFORMATION SERVICE urgently 
need more crash pads in and around 
London. Phone 01-229 8219. 


Cinema 


JOHN LENNON meets Bunuel. New 48- 
page illustrated programme from now. 
New Cinema Club, 122 Wardour Street, W1. 
734 5888. Membership 25s. Students 10s 6d. 
Seats from ‘5s. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 3 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London ~ 
and printed in Great Eritain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 -Fonthill Road, 
N4, Registered at GPO as a Newspaper 
Available on order from all newsagents. 
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balloons 
rise 
over 


Porton 
Down 


** Gas escaping from 
Porton could easily 
reach the Midlands, 
Lincolnshire and 
even Germany ”’ 


see page 4 


